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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 


(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 


Of OLD-TIME NEW ENGLAND published quarterly at Boston, Massachusetts, for October 1, 1950 


State of Massachusetts } 
County of Suffolk { 


SS. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Felicia Doughty Kingsbury, who, having duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
she is the Editor of the OLD-Time New ENGLAND and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business mana- 


gers are: 


Publisher, THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF N. E. ANTIQUITIES, 141 Cambridge St., 
Boston. 


Editor, Felicia Doughty Kingsbury, 141 Cambridge St., Boston. 


2. That the owner is: THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES, 
Inc., 141 Cambridge St., Boston (a charitable, educational, historical organization ). 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the athant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


5s. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the date 
shown above was: Not required. 
FELICIA DouGuHty KINGsBURY, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day of October, 1gso. 


(signed) Ropert B. SNow, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires May 3, 1951.) 
[SEAL | 




















oo NOTICE ao 


We beg to announce that OLp-TimME New ENGLANpD has on file a 
carefully compiled casalogue of all articles published since the 
founding of the bulletin. These are cross-indexed according to 
Subject as well as Author, and comprise about 1900 titles. This 
catalogue is the work of the Society’s friend of long standing, 
Miss Elizabeth V. Morrison. 

The articles, to which the file refers, are i//ustrated, and in- 
clude a varied wealth of material both historical, and concern- 
ing antiquities. O/d copies of the issues containing these subjects 
are generally available for sale at single copy prices. 

The New Encitanp Museum, connected with our Head- 
quarters, contains many special collections, including the famous 
Stebbins Collection of Maritime Photographs, a Shaker col- 
lection of utensils and furniture, a notable group of dollhouses, 
dolls, toys, and games, the Waring Collection of early stencils, 
a large collection of stereoscopic views filed geographically 
and instructive in the costumes, interiors, and manners of their 
day; and many other special collections too numerous to name. 
This material offers detailed information of value to teachers, 
collectors, antiquarians, illustrators, and authors. 

Members of the Society will please be reminded that they are 
invited to make use of our Museum, Catalogue, and Files; and 
to non-members, it is suggested that the Associate Membership 
fee of $3.00 per annumwill entitle them to enjoy these oppor- 
tunities for research. 


Inqutries concerning the above may be addressed to Miss E-. Flor- 
ence Addison (who is in charge of research and study), at The New 
England Museum, The Harrison Gray Otis House, 141 Cam- 
bridge Street, Boston 1 4, Massachusetts. 
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““MORNING STAR, MISSIONARY VESSEL (1884) 


The fourth of the name owned (1884-1899) by The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. Built in Bath, Maine, by The New England Shipbuilding Company 
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Editor’s Edgewise Word 


HATEVER its concern, every 

kind of urban activity is re- 

commenced in the fall as for 
the undertaking of a new year. And with 
all this renewed planning and _ intent, 
what we are unconsciously engaged in is 
the pursuit of our way of life, and thus 
the preservation of our culture. Al- 
though the latter has been a misused 
term, it means simply that kind of living 
at which we arrive through the exercise 
of discrimination. 

Museums shelter relics which might 
otherwise be destroyed, of the choices and 
tastes, methods and customs, of past eras 
and races, and therefore of their cultural 
history. Visitors to an art museum can 
find comfort in the beauty of objects 
there, and in the fact that Man has al- 
ways found it part of the necessity of self 
preservation to search for intangible per- 
fection as well as for food and shelter. 

Visitors to the New England Muse- 
um will find the same idealism reiterated 
in simpler terms. Here among the hum- 
ble artifacts of our own predecessors we 
find a sensitivity to line and mass, ma- 
terial and workmanship. Nowhere are 
these traits as evident as on the top floor 
of the Museum where are gathered the 
tools and utensils made at a time when 


shelter and food were the first necessities 


in a wilderness. ‘These goods and chattels 
show the handicaps, the courage, inge- 
nuity, and inner grace, of their makers. 

In the Society’s museum-houses the 
nature of past lives is reflected even more 
graphically, and in the three centuries 
which they represent, they illustrate the 
evolution of environment as accom- 
plished by each generation for the heri- 
tage of the next. Reference to the sum- 
mer issue of Otpb- LIME NEw ENGLAND 
will show that twelve of these houses are 
open during the winter. 

Notably among these, Harrison Gray 
Otis House presents particular opportu- 
nities for study and discussion, by means 
of Appleton Hall with its ample exhibi- 
tion space and seating capacity, the ad- 
joining serving room with the most mod- 
ern equipment, and the pleasant study 
room next door for smaller groups. 

Today in our opposition to foreign 
ideologies, we reassert the validity of the 
cultural tradition which is displayed and 
illustrated by the antiquities which this 
Society endeavors to preserve, and for 
this reason we hope that as plans are 
formulated this fall for the activities of 
the winter ahead by schools, clubs and in- 
dividual research workers, they will in- 
clude use of the Museum, Appleton Hall, 
and the Society’s museum-houses. 
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““MERTIE B. CROWLEY 





(1907-1905) 2,824 TONS 


Owned by The Coastwise Transportation Company of Boston, 1907-1910. Wrecked 


January 23, 1910, in Nantucket Sound. Built in Rockland, Maine, in 1907 


Nathaniel L. Stebbins, Marine Photographer 


By E. 


FLORENCE ADDISON 


Assistant to the Director, S.P.N.E.A. 


MONG the varied assemblages in 


the care of our Society is that 
commonly referred to as “the 
Stebbins’ Negative Collection.” ‘The 


appellation comes from the fact that Na- 
thaniel L. Stebbins, marine photographer, 
formed this collection of negatives and 
Dating from the 
about 1922, it 
splendid record of the kinds of ships that 
were once familiar sights on the north- 
east coast, particularly around Boston 
and New York. The period in which the 
negatives were exposed was one that saw 


photographs. early 


eighties to embraces a 


the disappearance of the sailing vessel and 


the ever enlarging and changing charac- 
ter of other types. 
During his career Mr. Stebbins took 


well over 25,000 photographs. At his 
death, in 1922, Edward U. Gleason, for 
many years associated and intimately fa- 
with Mr. Stebbins’ 
cured all the Stebbins material, 


miliar business, se- 
consisting 
of negatives, many volumes of ship pic- 
It was most un- 
that when the latter 


1928, the greater number of 


tures, and miscellany. 
fortunate 


December, 


died, 
the negatives was sold for old glass. Short- 
ly afterwards, 
the attention of William Sumner 


what remained came to 


Apple- 
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Nathaniel L. Stebbins, 


ton, Founder of our Society, and until his 
death in 1947, its Corresponding Secre- 
tary and General Manager. 
Recognizing the historical value of the 
marine subjects, Mr. Appleton interested 
a few individuals to share, with himself, 
the purchase price required by the Glea- 
son estate to obtain all the material. ‘The 
over five 
thousand negatives in all. Between three 


Society received somewhat 
and four thousand glass plates are of 
sailing ships and include a very few 
barks, brigantines, seven- and six-masted 
schooners, as well as the more numerous 
five-, four-, and two-masted ones; other 
categories are steamships, tugs, yachts, 
warships, and miscellaneous vessels. 

Along with the negatives, there came 
thirty-six volumes containing photo- 
graphs, three books listing negative num- 
ber records, an alphabetical card cata- 
logue of ship names with corresponding 
negative numbers, and a numerical card 
catalogue. Almost all the commercial 
ships that came to Boston appear in this 
listing. 

One of the smaller volumes prepared 
by Mr. Stebbins for public sale, copy- 
righted in 1896, is entitled The Jllus- 
trated Coast Pilot,—with Sailing Direc- 
tions. The Atlantic and Gulf Coasts of 
the United States, ncludmg Bays and 
Harbors. In the preface Mr. Stebbins 
writes that the book contains “‘exact re- 
productions from photographs, mostly 
taken by myself, especially for this work.” 
Further, he tenders thanks to the United 
States Lighthouse Board for its aid, with- 
out which it would not have been possible 
to secure many of the photographs. 

Another small volume is The Yachts- 


) . . . - 
man’s Album—containing portraits of 


two hundred and forty yachts, represent- 
ing all classes. This was published by Mr. 
Stebbins in Boston, in 1896. 
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Still another bound collection dated 
1912 is entitled The New Navy of the 
United States, by N. L. Stebbins—Intro- 
duction by The Admiral of The Navy 
George Dewey, U.S. N., with a Supple- 
ment on The Revenue Cutter Service 
and an article by Captain Preston H. 
Uberroth, H.C. S. 

The fact that the Society is the owner 
of the Stebbins’ negative collection (at 
least what remains of it) has become 
widely known among enthusiasts and 
hobbyists of ship material, and orders for 
photographs come from widely scattered 
sections of the country. 

An inquirer recently was particularly 
anxious to procure a photograph of a giv- 
en ship because his “father owned a sub- 
stantial part . . . when she was lost.” 

Another correspondent desired photo- 
graphs because he was “engaged in re- 
search on the subject of American square- 
rigged sailing vessels from 1870 to the 
present time.” 

One author secured many photographs 
to illustrate his book of “past and pres- 
ent” trans-Atlantic passenger ships. 

More recently, several photographs 
were sought by an individual interested 
in compiling a file of vessels which had 
all been built in the same New England 
shipyard. 

As for Nathaniel L. Stebbins, the man 
responsible for forming this splendid rec- 
ord of marine photography, we had prac- 
tically no information until very recently, 
except that he was born in Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, in 1847 and died in Som- 
erville, Massachusetts, in 1922. In a rath- 
er circuitous way the writer found out 
that Mrs. Katharine Stevens, a daughter 
of the photographer, was living in Ver- 
mont, and she has very graciously sup- 
plied the following biographical material. 

‘“‘Nathaniel L. Stebbins was the son of 
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PADDLE STEAMER “PORTLAND” (1890-1891 ) 


Lost with all on board on night run from Boston, Massachusetts, to Portland, Maine, in 


the great gale of November 26-27, 1898 


the Rev. Dr. Rufus P. Stebbins, a promi- 


nent Unitarian clergyman, and, for 
twelve years, president of Meadville 


Theological School, and of his wife, for- 
merly Eliza Livermore of Cambridge. 
From boyhood he had a great love of the 
sea and of ships. As a young man he made 
a voyage to South America as passenger 
on a sailing vessel, and this increased his 
longing to be always in sight of the 
ocean. It was in about 1882 that he be- 
came interested in photography. I was a 
small child but I remember well his im- 
provised darkroom in our bathroom and 
the portraits of us all that he experiment- 
ed with. Very soon he was ready to give 
his whole time to photography, and since 
there were few specializing in marine 
pictures, it was natural that he saw that 
field as one which offered little compe- 


tition, as well as an opportunity to be on 
the sea. He did do other Sorts of pho- 
tography, in the season when the marine 
work was not active. Much of this was 
theatrical, some was for railroads, and 
So on. 

‘Father was a member of the Corin- 
thian and Eastern Yacht Clubs in Mar- 
blehead and of one in Boston. In order to 
be in touch with yachtsmen and yachting 
events, he had for some years a sturdy 
40-foot sloop. One year he had a yawl, 
and another season he chartered a steam 
yacht. For big races, where he had to 
maneuver quickly, he would charter a 
tug. 
“Cameras in those days were large, 
heavy things, and a box of glass plates in 
their holders was heavier. He sometimes 
had a boy to help carry them to the 
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wharf, but I can still see his rather small, 
spry figure balancing by the rail in the 
heaving bow of the boat, while he lifted 
the great camera to get his shot., Of 
course we held our breaths, for he could- 
n’t swim a stroke. 

“In order to produce the //lustrated 
Coast Pilot father passed the examina- 
tions for a licensed coast pilot from Ma- 
chias to some point south of New York. 
Many of the photographs in that book 
were secured when he went on the rou- 
tine trips of the lighthouse tenders, by 
permission of the United States Light- 
house Board.” 

Our Society is fortunate in having 
what is doubtless the largest lot of Steb- 
bins negative material extant. Anyone 
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wishing to know if prints are available of 
a desired vessel should give the name of 
the ship with as much information con- 
cerning it as possible, and the negative 
number when known, in order to insure 
receiving a photograph of the correct sub- 
ject. 

The prints, with few exceptions, are 
8 by 10 inches in size and cost $1.00 
each; any desired for reproduction pur- 
poses are $2.00. 

A typewritten list giving names of 
vessels in a particular category, such as 
yachts, barks, 
tugs, etc., will be sent for perusal on re- 
quest. Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Miss E. Florence Addison. 


schooners, brigantines, 








Report of the Corresponding Secretary 


BERTRAM K. LirrLe 





May 1, 1949 to May I, 1950 


‘To THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES: 


have the honor to present my third re- 

port as Corresponding Secretary and 

Director covering the Society’s forti- 
eth year from May 1, 1949, to May 1, 
1950. 

It is a pleasure to report first, as has 
been the custom, the additions to the So- 
ciety’s real estate in the past year, and 
that on the Society’s various 
in order of their acquisition. 


following 
properties 


There has been one accession. 


59. Hamilton House, ca. 1770, South 
Berwick, Maine. 

By the time this report appears the 
President will have reported Mrs. Henry 
G. Vaughan’s tremendously encourag- 
ing bequest of $175,000 to be held in 
trust as endowment for the care and 
maintenance of Hamilton House, which 
she devised to the Society. This fine house 
in its unusually beautiful setting will be 
opened to the public by the summer of 
1951. In the meantime, we shall have to 
prepare parking space for visitors’ auto- 
mobiles, develop, if possible, a better ve- 
hicular approach, and determine wheth- 
er some local group or organizations 
would be interested in an appropriate use 
of the garden house, as well as find sea- 
sonal custodians. 


1. Swett-Ilsley House, before 1670, 
Newbury, Massachusetts. 

Probably the most striking develop- 
ment here is the change from a white 
painted house with late blinds of a faded 


blue, to a shutterless, pumpkin yellow 
house with white trim, a color scheme 
that appears in early landscape paintings 
and in eighteenth-century records. 


2. Samuel Fowler House, 1810, Dan- 
versport, Massachusetts. 

With some improvement in furnish- 
ing and more pieces in the personal pew- 
ter collections of the custodians, addition- 
al interest has been given to this house of 
fine original wallpapers and typical peri- 
od details. 


3. Cooper-Frost-Austin House, 1657, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

New custodians, Mr. and Mrs. Ferry, 
have codperated in the necessary repairs 
and refurbishing, but the projected plan 
of restoring this impressive house room by 
room to its early period must still be de- 
fe r red ° 


4. “Scotch’-Boardman House, 1651, 
Saugus, Massachusetts. 

This remarkably unchanged seven- 
teenth-century house continues to call for 
more attention and more furnishing than 
can be given it with the Society’s present 


resources, 


6. Harrison Gray Otis House, 1795, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

The lift arising from a well-reduced 
mortgage was somewhat offset by tre- 
mendously expensive roof repairs. Sev- 
societies and collectors’ 


eral historical 


clubs have met here, some more than 
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once, this past year, while a number of 
organizations have sent groups of mem- 
bers to the house and museum either on 
special visits or as a feature of their con- 
vention programs. 


7. Eleazer Arnold House, 1687, Sabra 
Arnold Memorial, Lincoln, Rhode Is- 
land; 8. Quincy Memorial, Litchfield, 
Connecticut; 9. Conant House, known 
locally as the Old Mansion, 1720, 
Townsend Harbor, Massachusetts, and 
10. Abraham Browne, Jr., House, ca. 
1698, Watertown, Massachusetts. 

In the period covered by this report, 
there is no change in these properties to 
record except the rectifying of certain 
boundary lines on the Arnold House 
property through the cooperation of our 
neighbors at Lincoln Woods Farm. 


11. Jackson House, 1664, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 

fundamental repairs to foundations, 
floor joists, small leanto roof and win- 
dow sills were accomplished and proper 
drainage and ventilation of cellar pro- 
vided. Measured drawings and pictures 
were made of all existing evidence for the 
restoration of the g central 
chimney. Although largely of the second 


crumbling 


period, because of the obvious additions 
and changes to the house, it was decided 
to restore by using this evidence and as 
much as possible of remaining structure, 
rather than to rebuild conjectural first 
period fireplaces. Mortar joints were 
raked back and faced with local clay, and 
the fireplaces suitably smoked so that the 
appearance of old work and use was suc- 
cessfully retained. ‘his unusually inter- 
esting house was, therefore, in fine struc- 
tural shape for another season, including 
a garden party with special exhibits, un- 
der the contagiously enthusiastic care of 


Mr. and Mrs. Harlow. 
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12. Richard Derby’s McIntire-designed 
barn, Watertown, Massachusetts, and 
13. Chaplin-Clark House, 1671, Row- 
ley, Massachusetts. 

No change in the conditions at both 
these properties. 


15. Crocker Tavern, 1754, Barnstable, 
Massachusetts. 

Removal of decaying late piazzas on 
side and front of this sturdy house re- 
vealed the fact that the original clap- 
boards were in good condition under a 
later layer of shingles, and the taking off 
of the front porch made the late front 
door which accompanied it much more 
conspicuous. It was decided, therefore, 
to remove all shingles and to replace the 
door. Because it was stored in the barn 
and fitted the aperture so well, it was re- 
ported by telephone that the original door 
had been found and the decision made to 
install it. 
however, proved the door to be of the 


Subsequent study of records, 


period but to have been taken from a 
house which had stood not too far distant 
from Barnstable. Painting to match the 
first color found on the clapboards com- 
pleted the bringing of the exterior back 
to much of its earlier appearance, and the 
repapering and painting of the front hall 
made a beginning on the same project 
for the interior. After weeks of personal 
work consisting of repainting, papering 
and refurbishing the custodian’s quar- 
ters and thoroughly cleaning them and 
the rooms on exhibition, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Arthur Van Buren moved in as cus- 
todians. ‘This spring they have also made 
some progress on improving the grounds 
around the house. ‘The local committee 
for the Tavern (Mrs. Henry Endicott 
and Miss Mary Mortimer, 
men), has met more than once to plan 


co-chair- 
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and act on the furnishings and other mat- 
ters of concern about the property. 


16. Short House, 1733, Newbury, Mas- 
sachusetts; 17. Rebecca Nurse House, 
1678, Danvers, Massachusetts, and 18. 
“Drummer” Samuel Stetson House, 
1694, Hanover Centre, Massachusetts. 

Other than additional attention to 
minor repairs, there is no change to re- 
port in the good care these properties re- 
ceive from their custodians. 


19. Tristram Coffin, Jr., House, ca. 
1651, Newbury, Massachusetts. 

While it is apparently impossible to 
please all concerned in the field of res- 
toration and antiquities, members can 
feel real satisfaction in the Society’s ac- 
complishment of the long hoped-for res- 
toration of this great house undertaken 
and completed up to the limit of our 
funds, as detailed in the article “A Roof- 
Tree That Grew,” in the 1950 Winter 
Issue (Vol. XL, No. 2) of this bulletin. 


20. Col. John Thacher House, 1680, 
Yarmouthport, Massachusetts; 21. Em- 
erson-Howard House, ca. 1645, Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts; 22. Peter Tufts 
House, 1678, Medford, Massachusetts, 
and 23. Croade House, ca. 1700, 
Saylesville, Rhode Island. 

This assorted group of properties has 
not demanded more than the to-be-ex- 
pected small structural repairs because of 
the care rendered by their custodians. 


24. Spaulding Grist Mill, ca. 1840, 
Townsend Harbor, Massachusetts. 

A detailed study reveals the need of 
numerous repairs. They will be under- 
taken in the order of importance as rap- 
idly as our financial ability permits. 
With the original machinery fairly in- 
tact, it may be possible to find someone 





interested to recondition and operate it 
or to make some suitable use of this f 
building which could lend sorely needed 
aid to its maintenance. 


25. Captain Jewett House, 1774, Sarah 
Orne Jewett Memorial, South Berwick, 
Maine. : 

The addition of $30,000 to the endow- 
ment for this property, when it is received 
through Mrs. Henry G. Vaughan’s 
thoughtful bequest, should help a great 
deal not only in covering the fundamental 
repairs which we know are needed here 
but also permit more attention to details 
of furnishing this beautiful house. The 
latter element will also be improved by 
the pieces Mrs. Vaughan requested be 
transferred to the Jewett House from 
Hamilton House, and by allocation of re- 
cent gifts to the Society. 


26. Eastman Community House, 1851, 
South Berwick, Maine. 

Faced with the difficult choice of un- 
dertaking immediate expensive repairs to 
or the demolition of the barn, the So- 
clety took the latter alternative. Several 
considerations determined the choice, 
the chief of them being the limitations 
of available funds and the fact that al- 
though the barn was a comparatively late 
structure it did contain good big beams 
and some other building material which, 
having been carefully salvaged and 
stored, would be (and already has been) 
very useful in repairing and restoring 
other properties. 


27. Captain Bennett House, 1810, Fair- 
haven, Massachusetts. 

After careful consideration the ‘Trus- 
tees recommended the sale of this prop- 
erty in view of the following facts: (1) 
Over the years this house, largely, no 
doubt, because of its location and relative 
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unimportance architecturally and histor- 
ically, had failed to draw public interest 
either in visiting it or codperating in its 
proper furnishing and the restoration of 
its old garden; (2) it had continually 
been a drain on the Society’s resources 
and fundamental repairs would soon be 
required, and (3) it had come to the So- 
ciety only through a court order which 
provided for a change in status should 
future conditions appear to warrant it. At 
a special meeting on December 14, 1949, 
the members of the Society approved and 
authorized the sale. All the Society’s fur- 
nishings and the furniture left to the So- 
ciety by Miss Clara Bennett having been 
removed from the house, and all proper 
legal steps having been taken, the sale 
was consummated and the net proceeds, 
by vote of the ‘Trustees, allocated to the 
restoration of the Arnold House. 


28. Squash House, ca. 1750, Marble- 
head, Massachusetts. 

This picturesque early storage build- 
ing continues in the custody of Mr. 


Harold D. Hodgkinson. 


29. Peabody Graveyard, Middleton, 
Massachusetts, and 30. Smith Grave- 
yard, Middleton, Massachusetts. 
Fortunately we were able to obtain the 
intelligent and unremitting services of 
Harold A. Breen, Jr., a student of land- 
scape architecture at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Design, in cutting and up- 
rooting brush, burning debris, killing 
poison ivy, trimming trees and mowing 
grass in these two burying grounds. The 
problem which Mr. Charles S. Tapley 
our member who so kindly volunteers to 
take charge of these properties for the So- 
clety—now faces is to find the help need- 
ed to maintain and extend the great im- 
provement made in them this year. 
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31. Simon Colton House, 1734, Long- 
meadow, Massachusetts. 

Friendly correspondence and discus- 
sion with our neighbor anent a passage- 
way along the Society’s southern boun- 
dary to reach his back land, established 
to our mutual satisfaction the inadvisa- 
bility of the proposal. While there seems 
to be well-nigh continuous expenditures 
necessary on this property, the Society is 
aided by our tenants in keeping it in good 
condition, and an addition to its endow- 
ment became possible in 1949. 


32. Winslow Crocker House, Yar- 
mouthport, Massachusetts. 

Again it may be pointed out that Miss 
Mary Thacher’s generous interest in this 
excellent house and its furnishings not 
only aids the Society immeasurably in 
their care but also adds to the interest of 
a visit made by appointment. 


33. “Bleakhouse,” ca. 1796, Peterbor- 
ough, New Hampshire. 

Trees blew down, branches blew off 
and structural elements of the house de- 
manded repair, but with the fine coédp- 
eration of the custodians the Society was 
just able to stay within its limited re- 
sources for this property. 


34. Spaulding-Cooperage Shop, ca. 
1845, Townsend Harbor, Massachu- 
setts. 

Plans have been developed by Mrs. 
William C. Hall, who desires to become 
custodian this coming summer, to in- 
crease interest in and use of this building, 
particularly by the inhabitants of “Town- 
send and surrounding communities. In 
another year, therefore, it is to be hoped 
that there will be encouraging develop- 
ments to report. 
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35. Mawdsley-Gardner-Watson-Pitman 
House, ca. 1700, Newport, Rhode Is- 
land. 

Continued to have the supervision of 
Miss Banning and such attention to house 
and grounds as the Society can afford. 


36. Colonel Josiah Quincy House, 
1770?, Wollaston, Massachusetts. 
Because of prolonged illnesses and cli- 
matic and other conditions affecting 
them, a change in custodians sometime in 
the spring or summer of 1950 has been 
mutually agreed upon. This is another 
property where Mr. Breen’s brains and 
brawn improved the trees and shrubbery, 
including vestiges of a formal garden, 
which makes a setting for the house. 


37. Thomas Woodbridge House, 1810, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 

Through considerable expenditure for 
new heating system, safer wiring and 
general repairs, and through the codp- 
erative activity of Mrs. Evelyn Dunn, 
who became custodian in April, 1950, 
the conditions in this house have been 
much improved. 


38. Nehemiah Royce House, 1672, 
Wallingford, Connecticut. 

Although both the Society and the 
custodian, Miss Roy ce, work over it, to- 
tally inadequate funds make the problem 
presented by this attention-needing house 
and its tangled surroundings, a very dif- 
ficult one to solve. Some hope may be 
taken from the interest in it expressed by 
the members of the Royce Family in 
America who attended a reunion here in 


August, 1949. 


39. Alexander House, Linden Hall, 

1811, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Besides making a fresh and appealing 

arrangement of the exhibition halls and 


rooms, Mrs. Broadhurst has checked and 
relisted for the Society all its loans and 
furnishings in this handsome house. 


41. Lee-Whipple House, 1737, Man- 
chester, Massachusetts. 

During the past year this house re- 
guired rebuilding of foundations; the re- 
placing with treated wood of most of the 
sills, floor-joists and girts ; considerable 
reconstruction of the upper part of the 
gambrel roof, and exterior painting. In 
view of the heavy expense involved in 
these fundamental repairs, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradlee’s willingness to cooperate with 
the Society in the interior decoration and 
rental of such an interesting mansion in 
the North Shore area is appreciated. 


42. Jacobs House. 1726. 
Norwell. Massachusetts. 


‘Transfer of the woodland area, two 


Assinippi, 


fields and the islands in the pond to the 
‘Town of Norwell was completed and the 
remaining property listed in proper order 
as tax exempt on the Town’s records. 
Execution of plans for improvement of 
this house and its farm buildings, ham- 
pered by insufficient funds and other fac- 
tors, should now become possible. 


43. Rocky Hill Meetinghouse, 1785, 
Amesbury, Massachusetts. 

Four inspiring services were held last 
summer under the direction of the Rev- 
erend Harry Grimes, and the Committee 
of Stewards were unremitting in their 
care of this impressive community build- 
ing throughout the year. 


44. “Beauport,” Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, and 45. Lady Pepperrell 
House, ca. 1760, Kittery Point, Maine. 

The Society is certainly fortunate in 
the cooperation it receives in the care of 
these two beautiful properties. Partial ex- 
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terior painting of the latter was made 
possible by the receipts from the benefit 
garden party described in the October, 
1949, issue (Vol. XL, No. 2) of the So- 


ciety’s bulletin. 


46. Bradbury-Spaulding House, 1788- 
1791, Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
' and 47. The Roger Preston-Reginald 
Foster House, ca. 1640, Ipswich, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

‘The care and development of these 
properties continued along the lines re- 
ported last year. 


48. The Marrett Memorial, 1789, Stan- 
dish, Maine. 

Through its School Building Commit- 
tee, the ‘Lown of Standish determined 
the need for the back land of this prop- 
erty on which to build a new school build- 
ing and athletic and playground facili- 
ties. The Society, helpfully represented 
in negotiations by its Vice-President for 
the State of Maine, agreed to the trans- 
fer of this land to the Town upon terms 
which assure its public use and enjoy- 
ment, and protect the setting of the house 
the 
garden, 


and view across the old-fashioned 
As previously reported likely, 
Mr. Hale M. Dow was able to accom- 
plish the laying out and some of the plant- 
ing of the garden but adverse weather 
and soil conditions made it impossible to 
carry out all the restoration work planned 
for this year. 

49. Robert Hooper House-Rev. Robert 
Parker Memorial, before 1776, Mar- 
blehead, Massachusetts. 

This house remained closed to mem- 
bers and public because of rental neces- 
sary for its preservation. 

50. Merrell’s Tavern, 
South Lee, Massachusetts. 


A meeting with a group of officers and 
C c } 


1760-1840, 
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members of the South Lee Civic Associ- 
ation revealed a fine local interest in and 
desire to help with this property, but as 
yet the Society has not found the individ- 
ual or organization in a position to un- 
dertake the material codperation needed 
to develop this appealing building prop- 
erly. In the meantime, therefore, it will 
again be open weekends during July and 
August with Mrs. HoopGarner to do 
whatever her capable hands and enthusi- 
astic attention can accomplish toward its 


care. 


51. Samuel Lincoln House, ca. 1741, 
Hingham, Massachusetts. 
Improvement of the grounds, barn 
and house itself continued because of the 
voluntary labors and expenditures of 


the custodians, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 


Leathers. 


53. Clemence-Irons House, ca. 16890, 


Johnston, Rhode Island. 

This completely and interestingly re- 
stored little house in its pleasant setting 
was well cared for another year by Peter 
Bucci. 


54. Governor John Langdon Mansion 
Memorial, 1784, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 

Necessary basic repairs to the great 
stairway gave opportunity to remove 
dark wallpaper and hang one of a tonal- 
ity and design more in harmony with the 
style and period of the hall. For a third 
year, Mrs. Kremer’s generous care of 
‘the house and gardens and the arrange- 
ments for an increasing number of vis- 
itors contributed to making this one of 
the Society’s most satisfying: properties. 
55. West-Curtis-Ahl House, Beverly 
Farms, Massachusetts, and 56. Swain- 


Harrison House, ca. 1680. Branford. 
Connecticut. 
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There is no change to report in con- 
nection with these properties. 


57. The Barrett House, ca. 1800, New 
Ipswich, New Hampshire. 

During the period of this report, a lo- 
cal committee, of which Mr. Herbert F. 
Preston kindly consented to be chairman, 
was formed; custodian’s quarters were 
prepared and occupied, and plans for- 
warded for painting, papering and fur- 
nishing the house (to which Mrs. Wade 
most generously contributed) before 
opening it at the time of the town’s bi- 
centennial celebration. 


58. Lakeman-Johnson House, ca. 1840, 
Ipswich, Massachusetts. 

Although delayed by a number of fac- 
tors, work went forward on making this 
house ready for exhibition, aided in every 
possible way by the custodians, Mr. and 


Mrs. Frank H. Chadbourne. 


Administration: 

In addition to the numerous daily calls 
for information, advice, and aid that all 
of us on the staff do our best to satisfy, I 
have sought to bring the help and in- 
spiration, which the experience of the So- 
ciety may hold for them, to several local 
historical societies in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island—either 
by speaking at their annual meetings or 
talking with a special committee about 
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their specific restoration problems. In the 
months covered by this report, I have al- 
so served on the faculty for the Seminars 
on American Culture at Cooperstown, 
New York, and as a panel speaker in the 
History Museums Section, New Eng- 
land Conference of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, at Mystic, Connect- 
icut, and conducted a discussion of the 
proper pieces of china to put in certain 
period houses for the China Students 
Club in Appleton Hall. 

The staff has certainly been aided in 
the care of the Society’s outlying proper- 
ties, and the allocating of furniture and 
furnishings to them, by the use of the 
new Ford truck purchased within the 
year, and has appreciated the closing of 
headquarters on Saturday voted by the 
Trustees to save the expense of opening 
to such a small number of visitors seek- 
ing admittance that morning. 

Throughout the year officers and trus- 
tees have given the Society of their prac- 
tical counsel in the making of decisions 
and taking action, at meetings, in special 
conferences and on committees; each 
member of the staff has served it daily 
with his or her best, and custodians and 
members have contributed generously. 
Such a combination of skills, effort and 
encouragement assures not only a grate- 
ful Director but also the accomplishment 
of the Society’s aims and the spreading of 
Its purposes. 
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Our Colonial Comb Industry 


By Hazev BAKER CLARK 


Epiror’s Nore: Not only in modern times, but from the dawn of Man’s history have 
accessories to the garment reflected the character of the whole costume. Modern fash- 
ion magazines are prone to emphasize the importance of accessories as “accent.” T his 
was equally true always, and not only do these “accents” record the clothes fads of 
thew day, but through thew design, material, and method of manufacture, reveal the 
cultural and economic standards of their period. 

The Society is wise and fortunate in preserving a wealth of costume accessories 
which, though sometimes seemingly trivial individually, nevertheless, studied and 
classified, reflect the whole environment of the people who wore them and also its 
evolution. Such collections are of interest to the illustrator, and to students of cultural 
and economic history. 

Such a collection is the Society’s group of combs, from which Hazel Baker Clark 
has selected examples in illustration of her following article. 


OMBS are so cheap today, both 

the sort used to adorn the hair and 

also to keep it in place as well as 
the ones used in untangling locks, that 
little thought is given to the slow evolu- 
tion of their manufacture. 

Modern manufacture in easy mass 
production of plastic materials is the rea- 
son, of course, with little hint of the long, 
slow, difficult journey started in early 
New England to that desirable end. ‘The 
slow, individual, handmade product, the i. 
trials that beset all new ventures, the 





dificult evolvement of a needed prod- FIG. I. EARLY HORN COMBS, HAND- 
uct, and then the selling of it, all early 
showed Yankee ingenuity and persever- 


SAWED COARSE TEETH 
ance, and that combs are now a large — er.’’ Much more is known of Cook’s serv- 
New England industry also demonstrates 
New England tenacity. 

The first known person to make combs 
in this country was Captain Robert Cook 
of Needham. Needham was in its begin- 
ning not only a part of Dedham but much 
more extensive in its territory even than 
that. George Kuhn Clarke’s History of 
Needham, Massachusetts, 1711-1911, 
describes Robert Cook as a “hornebreak- 


ices to his town and country than as a 
manufacturer, for he was captain of the 
Colonial militia, served for years in many 
capacities for his town, such as selectman 
for twenty-eight years, and treasurer for 
thirteen, besides being a representative to 
the General Court for three terms. The 
paucity of information about his combs 1s 
probably due to the fact that he found 
public life more rewarding and fun than 
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softening horn in hot oil and laborious- 
ly cutting combs by hand with knife and 
hatchet. Cook died in 1756. 

The colonists were not limited to the 
scarce, homemade product. Imported 
combs were hard to get, expensive and 
highly treasured, but they were to be had. 





FIG. 2. TORTOISE SHELL COMBS, WITH 
ENGRAVED DECORATION SHOWING 
SPANISH INFLUENCE 


Combs were so rare they were worthy 
of piratical loot. There is a record that 
“in 1652 Captain Edward Hull, a pirate, 
robbed a trading station at Block Island 
owned by one Captain Kempo Sebarda, 
and among other goods stole one hun- 
dred of (Combs, 2 lbs. 1O shillings.” In 
1666, Nicholas Vanden, a servant, who 
ran away from his master, Robert Cross, 
of Ipswich, was accused of “‘breaken open 
a cheast steelin’ a come cost 12 penc 
money.” 

‘The man who really started the comb 
industry in this country, and so made his- 
tory, was a high individualist named 
Enoch Noyes. He lived in West New- 
bury, Massachusetts, and probably began 
his industry in 1759. He is supposed to 
have cut his first combs from horn with 
a Jac kknife. He made combs for nine- 
teen years or more and, like many farm- 
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ers that not only produced but also sold 
their produce, he peddled combs. Noy es 
added to his stock-in-trade crude horn 
buttons. His combs and buttons were 
made without instruction until an event- 
ful day when there came to Noyes a Ger- 
man comb-maker. 

Came to Noyes a comb-maker who 
was a Hessian. One account, given in a 
sketch of the history of Newbury, New- 
buryport and West Newbury from 16 35 
to 1845 by Jeshua Coffin, names him as 
a deserter from General Burgoyne’s ar- 
my. 
were kidnapped to serve under the Brit- 


As history records many Hessians 


ish, and many came against their will, it 
could easily be true. 

Enoch Noyes was politically a ‘Tory, 
but what undoubtedly made the soldier 
his kit of tools 
which he had used as a comb-maker in 


welcome Was curlous 
Germany. His name has come down as 
William Cleland, probably an Angli- 
Vaking in 
America states that there are those who 


cized Hessian name. Comb 
have doubted the advent of the Hessian 
and the part he played, but the veracity 
of the story is further substantiated by 
two incidents. The first, related by Wil- 
liam Little, at one time president of the 
Newbury Historical Society, states that 
at the battle of 
Stark captured a body of Hessians in an 


Bennington General 
old sawmill. As the colonists had no place 
to quarter them, they were farmed out 
in squads. Major Little, living at ‘Turkey 
Hill in West Newbury, took ten of these 
prisoners to his house. They were not 
kept under guard but were left to come 
and OO as they pleased. No one knows 
what became of them. It is said the gov- 
ernment passed a vote to send them home 
but did not do so. 

The result of this visitor to Noyes was 
that they worked at comb-making for 
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many years. With the German tools and 
improved method the two men evolved 
the first ““case comb”’ in this country. 
In the small cellar of his home Noyes 
with Cleland made their combs. Like the 
attraction of the village blacksmith, chil- 
dren stopped to gaze at the unusual work 
below. When the horn was properly sof- 
tened ina cauldron of hot oil, it was then 
thrown upon the floor, the men stamp- 
ing upon it with their heavy boots. Pieces 
were placed under heavy stones until 
cool. Wrinkles were further removed by 
a handmade piece of wood called a 
“suillotine.”” More smoothing by other 


simple tools, a “shave” and “standing 
horse.’ Cleland gave the finish used in 


Germany with a 


6 


quarnet”” somewhat 
like a mason’s trowel but with teeth cut 
cCrossW ISe, about five teeth to an inch. 
‘Tradition vives credit to a 
leaf-saw’”’ from the Hessian’s wonder kit. 
With this the teeth of the comb were 
sawed one at a time by hand. With skill- 


.. 
VAULC= 


ful hands the work was good. A “‘vise”’ 
clamped on the bench held the comb and 
cut away the teeth with a “carlet.”’ The 
pointer finished the points of the teeth. 


‘ 


In making dressing combs a curious tool 
called “‘the scraped away the 
plate, making a quill back. 


vidder”’ 


‘Tortoise-shell combs came to be their 
specialty for the tortoise was then com- 
mon. 

from that little shop workmen learned 
the industry and it spread to all the New- 
burys and way beyond. 

Ingenuity was developed into giving 
the horn comb amber and black effects 
and also mother-of-pearl. As the real tor- 
tose became scarce with the encroach- 
ment of civilization a spatter-work came, 
giving the same effect or nearly so. 

With the Newbury industry growing, 
tactories elsewhere finally developed. Of- 
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ten the finishing of the combs was done 
by women of the villages who bent and 
polished them in their homes. The bend- 
ing was done by slightly warming the 
combs and tying them over a rounded 
arm of wood. This was a slow, difficult 
process and it was found to be burden- 


es 


some, but the term “sweat shop” had not 
yet been invented, so home industries 
were still held honorable occupation. 

The peak of the comb business here 
came in the years 1830 to 1840. There 
were then thirty-two comb shops in the 
town of Newbury. Enoch Noyes had 
sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons in 
the comb business. One factory went to 
Binghamton, New York. 

The comb industry thus resounds with 
the name of Noyes, for it proved itself a 
talented family, adding inventions and 
individual 


enterprise for generations. 


The family originally was Norman, 
spelling the name Noye. Before coming to 
this country the Reverend James Noyes 
and his cousin ‘Thomas Parker taught 
school in Newbury, England. ‘They came 
here in 1634 and it was in their honor 
that the House of Deputies passed the 
following order: “‘Quacocunquam is al- 
. and the name 


lowed to be a plantation 7 
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of said plantation shall be changed and 
shall hereafter be called Newbury.” 

Enoch Noyes was the great-grandson 
of the Reverend James Noyes, born 
April 8, 1743. In 1766 he married Sarah 
L. Emery by whom he had three sons 
and four daughters. Ephraim, the oldest 
son, followed the comb business with a 
degree of success and Ephraim’s sons, 
David and William, carried on with 
their inventive genius. 

Enoch himself made an unforgettable 
appearance, tall, loosely built, features 
sharply chiseled with prominent nose and 
chin, deep-set eyes with thick, dark lash- 
es. Careless in his dress and full of fun, a 
good storyteller and fond of jokes, his 
arrival was a signal for a good time. Was 
it then he sold his combs to advantage? 
His personal library was the largest in 
the vicinity, history being his great inter- 
est. He also pioneered in other ways than 
with combs for he is credited with being 
the first in the colonies to import fruit 
trees from Europe, and he made an arti- 
ficial pond in which he bred fish. 

In the growing feeling against the 
mother country Noyes remained loyal to 
English rule and never hesitated to ex- 
press his increasingly unpopular views. 
So hot were the times and arguments 
that for sweet safety’s sake he sometimes 
disappeared down his capacious chimney 
into a subcellar where he remained in 
hiding until the tension had subsided. 
His wife lowered baskets of food down 
to him, she alone knowing his hideout. 
Part of the cellar was plastered, making 
a clean and quiet workshop. In the fire- 
place for hours at a time hung the large 
cauldron of hot oil, simmering the horn 
and tortoise shell, softening for “work- 
ing.” The lighting was poor, little win- 


dows cut in the cellar door and covered 
with oiled paper. Warm weather must 
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have been welcome when the cellar door 
could stand open. 

By 1774 the comb industry had be- 
come important enough for the Provin- 
cial Congress of Massachusetts to rec- 
ommend to the people the encourage- 
ment of hornsmiths, the new name for 
comb-makers. Making combs was still 
slow and arduous; a fortunate journey- 
man might make a dollar a day, but even 
that was better wage than farming. In 
fact, many farmers took the home in- 
dustry along with farming. Comb-mak- 
ers usually had apprentices; apprentices 
were bound by legal indenture and it be- 
came near slavery in this new world. 

All labor was by hand until James 
Carr had the idea of harnessing a horse 
to a treadmill and so cut and polished 
his combs. 

Improvements came slowly, so did 
patents. But although a West Newbury 
man founded the comb industry, it 1s 
Leominster, in the same state, that be- 
came the greatest comb manufacturing 
center in the world. ‘To it came Smith 
Hills from West Newbury in 1774. His 
sons, Silas and Smith, stayed after their 
father returned to West Newbury and 
established their comb industry. Evident- 
ly the reports sent back were good, for 
Joseph ‘Tenny, John Chase and Edward 
Lowe, all comb-makers of West New- 
bury, moved to Leominster. Others were 
attracted, and soon allied industries 
sprang up. James Buzzell, who adorned 
his combs with shell and ivory, soon 
made comb tools and machinery. 

Importation of combs, as with much 
else, practically ceased during the Revo- 
lutionary War, with the result that this 
country manufactured more and more. 
Boston produced combs by Graham on 
Charter Street in 1783. However, a: 
early as 1759 Philadelphia had Chris- 
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topher Anger who advertised that he 
could continue to supply “wholesale or 
retail all sorts of combs and also powder 
horns and punch-spoons.” 

Much of the material of this comb 
story is taken from an attractive and ex- 
haustive book, Comb Making in A mert- 
ca, An Account of the Origin and Devel- 
opment of the Industry for which Leom- 
inster has Become Famous, to which are 
added Pictures of Many of the early Comb 
Makers and Views of the Old Time 
Comb Shops, Compiled and printed for 
Bernard W. Doyle, President of the Vis- 
coloid Company, Inc. In Commem- 
oration of the One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Founding of the Comb 
Industry in Leominster, Massachusetts, 
1925. This book was compiled, written 
and printed under direction of Perry 
Walton, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Viscoloid Company of 


Mr. 


Our Colonial Comb Industry 
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Doyle’s interest was a growth from his 
business of selling horn to comb manu- 
facturers. As the horn became scarce and 
celluloid products were on the market he 
saw the advantage of the newer materi- 
al. ‘The Viscoloid Company was the re- 
sult that was later to become the DuPont 
factory in Leominster. The sale to Du- 
Pont a few years ago was for seven mil- 
lion dollars. Shades of Cook and Noyes 
take notice. 


Other bibliography: History of Newbury, 
Mass. 1635-1902, by Currier, Boston; Ency- 
clopedia Americana; Leominster’s Daily En- 
terprise, October 7, 1931; The Book of Cos- 
tume, by Millia Davenport, Vol. II, New 
York, Crown Publications; Amtigues, Vol. 1, 
No. 6, June, 1922; Customs of New Eng- 
land, by Fell, Boston, 1853; A Sketch of the 
History of Newbury, Newburyport and West 
Newbury from 1635-1845, by Joshua Cofhn; 
Bryant’s Popular History of the United States, 
Vol. 3; Personal interview with manager of 
Viscoloid Company. 
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“MAHE assemblage of pewter, ac- 
quired by the Society more or less 
incidentally or accidentally, has 

a certain interest as a whole, for it gives 
an idea of the sorts of things which sur- 
vive the vicissitudes of ordinary family 
life. It contains few drinking vessels but 
is rich in plates and platters. There is 
no flagon, no tankard of colonial usage, 
only a couple of measures, and but few 
mugs. Nearly all the hollow-ware con- 
sists of teapots and beakers of the britan- 
nia period (1820-1860). ‘The absence 
of tankards is not surprising, for those 


popular in New England. Unless a man 
could afford a silver one, he drank from 
a mug or can. But English measures of 
the eighteenth and even of the seven- 
teenth century have survived to a re- 
markable extent in New England. Per- 
haps, now that their absence from our 
collection is noted, good friends may 
bring in some of them. In the olden days 
each town was required to have a stand- 
ard set, and each vendor of spirituous or 
malt liquors was expected to have his 
measures inspected and stamped by the 
Sealer of Weights and Measures. 

As would be expected, the collection 
is dominated by articles of English ori- 
gin. [his report was compiled before Mr. 
Charles K. Davis’s splendid gift of Amer- 
ican pewter was received. ‘That acquisi- 
tion is of such importance as to deserve 
separate listing, hence what follows re- 
fers to the status of the shelves as of about 
November 1, 1949. 

There are 58 pieces of English sad- 
“Sad” in 


cc >] . 
heavy,’ as in sadiron, and many pew- 


ware. this connection means 
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By Percy E. RAyYMonbD 





terers were known as sadware men, for 
they made plates, platters, and chargers 
only. By definition, a plate is 10 inches 
or less in diameter, a platter more than 
10 inches and less than 18, a charger 18 
inches or more. By the above standards, 
we have 2 chargers, 1 deep plate, 16 
platters, and 32 plates. Also 2 hot-water 
plates, made by soldering a ring of pew- 
ter around the rims of two plates, adding 
handles, and cutting a hole in the rim of 
the upper plate to allow one to pour in 
the water. 

It is of some interest that many of the 
plates are by Samuel Ellis, who made 
pewter in London from 1721 till 1765. 
Ellis seems to have built up an especially 
good reputation in the Boston district, 
for his products are found here common- 
ly. It may be remembered that John 
Hancock, in ordering a new service of 
1782, stipu- 
lated that it should be made by Samuel 
Ellis, if possible. But by that time this 
pewterer had been succeeded by Thomas 


pewter from London in 


Swanson, whose work a'so is represented 
in the present collection. 

Until the Davis 
there were only four marked pieces of 


collection arrived 
American sadware, but all were made in 
Charlestown or Boston. One is a platter 
by Thomas Badger, two are plates by 
Nathaniel Austin, and there is an excel- 
lent basin bearing the eagle of the same 
maker. Among the unmarked pieces, 
probably American, are six basins, one of 
them only 53 inches in diameter, seven 
porringers, and a 6-inch butter plate. 
The only seventeenth-century piece 
in the collection is an excellent broad- 
brimmed 1634-inch platter by Jeremiah 
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FIG. I. 
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THE OCTAGONAL BASIN, WITH THE ATTUCKS TEAPOT IN FRONT AT 


THE LEFT, AND A LATER PEAR-SHAPED ONE ON THE RIGHT 


Loader of London, who struck his touch 
on the first of the existing touchplates 
about 1667. Not having much room, he 
spelled his name [Tere Loader, encircling 
his device, which was a sun-in-splendor 
on an anchor. This mark is on the back 
of the brim, a general characteristic of 
seventeenth-century pewter. QOn_ the 
front of the brim are his hitherto un- 
known hallmarks: 1. Lion passant, 2. 
Sun in splendor, 3. obliterated, 4. IL. 
The broad, plain brim went out of fash- 
ion before the end of the century, and 
“Tere” fades from the records after 1686. 

Next, in point of age, is the best piece 
of pewter on the shelves, an octagonal 
basin or deep dish, with a handsome ga- 


— * 
- 


drooned rim. (Figure 1) It is 12 inches 
in diameter, 214 inches deep, and was 
made by John Newham who struck his 
touch in London, January 14, 1700. He 
was still alive in 1731, where he was a 
dignified Upper Warden of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Pewterers. 

The octagonal dish is exceedingly rare 
in English pewter. Mr. Cotterell, in his 
great work, Old Pewter, [ts Makers and 
their Marks, figures three g-inch plates 
of this sort, to all of which he ascribes a 
date of about 1755> and two more which 
seem to have been made about 1780. But 
these have neither the size nor the depth 
of the one under discussion. 

The only comparable piece the writer 
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knows is one in his own collection, and 
it is 12% inches wide and only 1% inch- 
es deep. This one was made by W.L., 
who struck in 1668. It has a furrowed, 
double-reeded but not gadrooned rim. 
It seems that the specimen in the Otis 
House may be unique, and the second 
oldest known octagonal piece. These 
plates and basins are in the French taste, 
for ornamented rims were unusual in 
England. Mr. R. F. Michaelis has iden- 
tified W.L. as William Lewis, who be- 
came a freeman of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Pewterers in 1667. His hitherto 
unrecorded “hall-marks” are: 2. a bird 
with one displayed wing, 3. a leopard’s 
full face, 4. a lion passant. 

Added interest is given to the specimen 
in the Otis House by its inscription, “The 
Gift of the Honorable Theophilus Bur- 
rill, Esq. to the third Church of Lynn.” 
The donor was born in Lynn, July 15, 
1669, son of John and Lois (Ivory) Bur- 
rill, and grandson of George Burrill, 
who was a resident of Boston, England, 
when he received a license to marry Mary 
Cooper of Appley, January 12, 1626. 
George was one of the proprietors of 
Lynn, Massachusetts, and died there in 
1653, after establishing what has been 
referred to, rather jocosely, as the “Roy- 
al Family of Lynn.” 

Colonel Theophilus Burrill was Cap- 
tain of the Lynn Company on the expe- 
dition to Port Royal, June, 1707, pro- 
moted to Major of Militia, 1723, and 
Colonel of the Essex County regiment in 
1732. He was Representative to the 
General Court 1725-1726, and on the 
Governor’s Council 1727-1730. He died 
July 4, 1737, leaving in his will “100 
pounds each to the First and Second 
Churches for the purchase of silver plate, 
and a like sum to the new meeting house 
at the westerly end of Lynn for the use 
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of the Society.”” The Second Church be- 
came the First Church of Lynnfield, and 
the new meeting house at the westerly 
end seems to be the Universalist Church 
in Saugus, for they bought a communion 
service with money left by Colonel Bur- 
rill. 

The use to which this piece was put is 
problematical. It is far too deep for a 
paten, and too capacious for collecting 
alms a new and struggling community 
was likely to supply. It seems probable 
that it served as a christening basin. 

- Before leaving the subject of sadware, 
another word may be said about the so- 
called hall-marks. These small stamps on 
pewter have none of the significance of 
the real hall-marks on silver or gold 
plate. Each pewterer put on such as he 
pleased, not to deceive the customer with 
the notion that he was buying silver, but 
possibly to gratify his vanity. In most 
cases, one of the _ hall-marks, better 
called small marks, bore the initials of 
the pewterer. But many specimens are 
found which bear the touch-mark of the 
maker, and the hall-marks of some other 
pewterer. A recent writer has suggested 
that in such cases the small marks were 
put on by a middleman, or as we should 
call it,.a dealer. ‘That undoubtedly hap- 
pened to American silver during the late 
eighteenth and the nineteenth century, 
but it would have been impossible when 
the Pewterers Company was enforcing 
its ordinances. It seems more probable 
that a man beginning business used the 
small marks of his former master, either 
out of respect, or for such prestige as tt 
may have given him. A case in point Is a 
plate in the collection which bears the 
touch of Samuel Ellis, but the small 
marks of John Silk. John Silk could not 
have sold plates made by Samuel Elhis, 
for he struck his touch twenty-eight years 
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FIG. 2. 


before Ellis did. Probably Samuel was 
one of his apprentices. When ‘Thomas 
Swanson took over from Ellis in 1765, 
he took over the Ellis small marks. It is 
somewhat curious that the second of John 
Silk’s small marks was a black-letter R. 
Despite the fact that his father was a 
pewterer, he was probably trained by 
some unidentified man whose family 
name began with R—Raymond, perhaps. 

For some inexplicable reason, English 
collectors take little or no interest in 
pewter teapots. Ihe best Cotterell could 
do was to picture a handleless, pear- 
shaped pot of about 1760, and I note 
that Mr. Michaelis lets Massé’s slighting 
reference to them continue in the 1949 
edition. As Cotterell himself admitted, 
eighteenth-century teapots are about the 
rarest of objects in pewter. Most of the 
early ones are of the pear-shaped type, 
copied from those the silversmiths began 
to produce about 1690. Even more rare 
are the globular ones, copied by silver- 
smiths from the Chinese hot-water pots. 
The early specimens, made in the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century, had 
straight spouts, as in the one shown at the 
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left in Figure 1, but later ones had the 
curved type. Some of the silver ones are 
really globular, others depressed at the 
top, drawn out below, bullet-shaped. 
And this led to the inverted pear-shape 
which succeeded the globular form about 
1770. 

The specimen at the Otis House 1s 
small, and unusual in that it has a splayed, 
rather than a ring-foot. No touch is visi- 
ble, but one may be hidden under the 
patination on the bottom. The writer 
feels that it would be sacrilege to clean or 
repair the pot. The nearly straight spout, 
coupled with the depressed spherical 
body, reminds one of the silver specimens 
made in England as early as 1723. The 
spout has been detached at some time and 
very crudely soldered on again. It is not 
quite straight, and although almost circu- 
lar in section, it is rather faintly panelled. 
The small lid is a low dome with a finial 
which originally had a wooden button. 
Since teapots of this type were copied 
from porcelain ones with set-in lids, the 
hinge is made flush with the upper sur- 


face, so that it does not show in lateral 
view. The slender makeshift handle is 
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not even a remnant of the original one. 
The total height is about 4% inches, the 
greatest diameter about 43@ inches and 
the bottom of the foot 214 inches in di- 
ameter. [The material rather soft 
pewter. 

This much-damaged teapot, badly re- 
paired at the spout, and with an impro- 
vised handle, is perhaps the most histor1- 
cally interesting article in the collection. 


is a 


It is believed to have belonged to Crispus 
Attucks, “the first martyr to the cause of 
liberty.” As in most such cases, it is nec- 
essary to depend upon tradition for the 
association. But in this instance, tradition 
seems unusually well supported. The tea- 
pot was given to the Bostonian Society by 
Miss $. E. Kimball of Westboro, and by 
them transferred to the Society in 1918. 
Miss Kimball wrote of it: ““This relic, 
once the property of Crispus Attucks, has 
been in possession of different members 
of the Brown family since his death. 
Deacon William Brown, who owned 
the brother of 
my mother’s great-grandfather, Jonas 


Crispus, was younger 
Brown.”’ 

A little genealogical research shows 
that Deacon William Brown was bap- 
tized in Lexington, April 28, 1723, that 
he removed to Framingham, and died 
there in 1793. 

Whether the Deacon 
owned Crispus is a question. When the 


good really 
twenty-seven-year-old servant ran away, 
he was certainly a bondsman of William 
Brown, who advertised in the Boston 
Gazette of October 2, 1750, for his re- 
turn, describing himself as his “master” 
but not as his owner. J. H. Temple, in 
his History of Framingham, names the 
slaves who were probably alive in that 
town in 1760, and Attucks is not among 
them. William Barry, in his history, says 
that there were only seven “servants for 
life” left in the town in 1764-1765. If 
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ever a slave, he must have been freed 
some time before his death, for he has 
been described as fond of sailing voyages, 
and as of having been lately a resident of 
New Providence. When he met his death 
in the Boston Massacre of March 5, 
1770, he was in town enroute to North 
Carolina. 

Attucks was probably a descendant of 
the “Jno. Attuck, Indian” who was un- 
justifiably hanged along with Capt. Tom 
(Wuttusa componom), Indian, Chief 
Sachem of the Nipmucks, on lecture day, 
June 22, 1676. He is said to have been 
one-third Indian, one-third Negro, and 
one-third white, but on what evidence is 
not related. When he ran away at the 
age of twenty-seven he was six feet two 
inches tall, but on the night of the dis- 
graceful street brawl! which has been ad- 
vanced to the status of a patriotic demon- 
stration, he seems to have increased in 
stature. John Adams, who defended 
Captain Preston at his trial, said of At- 
tucks, “‘He was a stout fellow, whose 
very looks were enough to terrify an 
person.” He led the rabble of disorderly, 
much-provoked ropemakers, sailors and 
Negroes from Dock Square up King 
Street and fell upon the sentries posted in 
front of the Customs House. Probabh 
Attucks did not know what it was all 
about, but for once in his life he was 
at the head of something, a leader instead 
of a bondsman—he was the first to fall at 
the fatal volley. But he fell at the cul- 
minating moment of his life. His grave 
was his path to glory. He lies in the Gran- 
ary burying ground, along with the other 
But no monument marks the 
spot, and since the old larch tree died, 


victims. 


there seems to be some uncertainty as t 
just where it is. All Bostonians are famil- 
iar with the “Attucks” 


Lafayette Mall. 
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Figure I, is of the conventional pear- 
shaped sort. It bears the rare antelope- 
head touch of Robert Bush and Co. of 
Bristol, England. ‘The spout is interest- 
ing in having a convex upper surface and 
six panels at sides and below. The high, 
domed lid has a beaded edge, a charac- 
teristic of the so-called Queen Anne tea- 
pots made by William Calder of Provi- 
dence and the Boardmans of Hartford. 
Since Robert Bush and Co. was dissolved 
in 1793, this pot was probably made be- 
fore that date, but after 177 4- After the 
days of the popularity of Ellis, Bristol] 
and particularly the firms in which the 
Robert Bushes were interested, sent a 
great deal of pewter to New England. 

There are several teapots of the bri- 
tannia period, some made in or near Bos- 
ton (R. Gleason, Putnam, Israel ‘Trask, 
Morey and Ober) and two by James 
Dixon and Sons, Sheffield, England, who 
after 1730 were purveyors by Royal 
Authority to our great-grandmothers. 
These “duck-bodied” pots are comfort- 
able looking, and arouse pleasant feelings 
in those of us who used to go back home 
to “grandpa’s” on ‘Thanksgiving back in 
the eighties. I bought one with my grand- 
mother’s initials on it here in Boston— 
probably thrown out when the old folks 
died. Even sentiment does not extend to 
britannia ware; collectors will not touch 
it, but it has historical interest. One of 
our teapots has the torus body popular in 
Sheffield plate. Another a base which was 
spun on the same chuck used in making 
sugar bowls and basins for tea-slops. Al- 
most everything has an interest, if you 
think it out. 

There are a few coffee pots in the col- 
lection, but one should realize that one 
cannot distinguish a tea from a coffee pot 
merely by the height or shape—look in- 
side to see the size of the openings in the 
strainer; small for coffee, larger for tea. 
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The best one is a large affair, made by 
Leonard, Reed and Barton between 
1830 and 1837. It still retains the ring 
which .originally supported the coffee- 
bag. Britannia coffee pots are really 
scarce. [he metal was not at all well 
adapted to be set on the hot stove—old- 
timers boiled their coftee. 
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FIG. 3. THE HALVES OF AN EARLY 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SPOON-MOLD 


An extraordinary piece is one labeled 
as a ““perpetual calendar.” (Figure 2) It 
can hardly have been such, for it lacks 
the thirty lines of epacts, so it would be 
impossible to calculate from it the date of 
Easter in the year 6551. But it is remark- 
able that it should have survived. It was 
obviously made before 1750, for in that 
vear the Calendar (New Style) Act was 
passed by the Parliament in England, or- 
dering that the third day of September, 
1752, was to be counted as the four- 
teenth, and that the legal year was to be- 
gin January I instead of March 25. This 
pocket calendar States distinctly that 
March begins the year. Pepys and other 


10- 


= 
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seventeenth-century diarists had long 
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nored the legal, in favor of a January 1 
beginning. 

Molds for teaspoons are rare, but the 
Society has two of them. The older and 
more interesting one (Figure 3) would 
produce a spoon 4% inches long. The 
elliptical bowl is braced by a rat-tail, 
hence the mold was probably made be- 
fore 17 30, when this sort of drop went 
out of fashion. The handle is of the wavy- 
end type, but, curiously, has a spade- 
shaped, almost pointed terminal lobe. 
Such spoons were made as early as 1690, 
and the rounded end superseded the 
wavy about 1710, so there are rather 
good limiting dates. The function of a 
spade end on a pewter spoon is not obvi- 
ous. In a harder metal it might have been 
used in breaking loaf-sugar. Possibly the 
mold was used in casting latten rather 
than pewter spoons. But Malcolm Bell 
figured a 734-inch spoon with this same 
sort of terminal on plate XX of his book, 
Old Pewter. 

The collection contains a considerable 
number of spoons. Some were cast in old 
rat-tail molds owned in private families; 
two or three of the real pewter ones bear 
the touches of English pewterers. Others 
are of britannia, the kitchen spoons of 
the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A few were made by Bingham, a 
man who may have been either English 
or American. It sounds as if he came 
from Connecticut, but he does not seem 
to be listed. 

Another unusual specimen is what 
might be called a pan-candle holder, 
since it has a sort of frying pan handle, 
somewhat like that of a pan-lamp. It is 
the only such pewter object the writer 
has seen. The saucer, which is only 338 
inches in diameter, has a gadrooned bor- 
der, and, on the under side, a circular 
foot or flange. Since the sides of this are 








vertical, it is probable that the saucer 
fitted into the top of a wafer box, as in 
the silver writing sets of the eighteen 
twenties and eighteen thirties. The prop- 
er designation would probably be taper- 
stick, rather than candle-stick. ‘The han- 
dle is short, thick and almost square in 
section where soldered to the saucer, but 
wide and flat at the distal end. It springs 
abruptly upward from the saucer. 

The candle socket is only 134 inches 
high and seems to have been provided 
originally with a bobeche, or nozzle, as 
the somewhat inelegant English term is. 
The end of the handle is ornamented 
with a rococo shell, much like that on a 
spoon made by P. Ashberry. Since the 
spoon was made in the days of William 
[V, that is, 1830-1837, it is probable that 
it was made at about that period, possibly 
by Ashberry. 

Much more could be said about the 
collection if this were a full report. ‘There 
are several lamps for burning whale-oil 
and burning-fluid, and some candlesticks, 
mostly of the saucer type. One of the 
lamps is of a spool-shaped, peg type, with 
brass troughs for two wicks. It is real 
pewter: Mr. Malcolm Watkins identi- 
fied it as being French, of about 1780- 
1790. There are numerous beakers, with 
and without handles, some pewter and 
some britannia. One footed specimen, of 
large diameter, marked YATEs, was prob- 
ably once part of a cummunion service. 

There is an English bed-pan, and a 
German hot-water warmer: all the com- 
forts of home. A lidded medicine spoon, 
and a pewter syringe, represent the medi- 
cal equipment. 

With the exceptions noted earlier in 
this article, it is a well-rounded collec- 
tion, illustrative of the homely furnish- 
ings of modest houses of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. 
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Librarian’s Report 


Mr. BUCHANAN CHARLES 


May 1, 1949 to April 30, 1950 


N recent months the main object of 
the library has been concentrated on 
the further cataloguing of its collec- 
tions. In this respect we have made sub- 
stantial progress mainly owing to the 
voluntary efforts of our members. Mrs. 
Charles H. Watkins of Winchester has 
spent a great many hours classifying our 
splendid collection of stereographs. ‘These 
comprise upwards of six thousand photo- 
graphs, taken in the nineteenth century, 
of houses, churches, public buildings, 
cemeteries, village scenes, panoramas, the 
great fire of Boston, etc. Now, thanks to 
Mrs. Watkins, these are all immediately 
available in connection with our books 
and other photographs. We are also in- 
debted to Miss Elizabeth V. Morrisson 
for devoting much time to the catalogu- 
ing of books and other library work. 
The exhibition held in dedication of 
Appleton Hall during March was espe- 
cally gratifying to the library because 
Mr. Little provided us with an exhibition 
case in which to show some of the library 
treasures acquired during Mr. Appleton’s 
term of office. ‘Then at the end of the 
exhibition we were permitted to continue 
the use of the case. It is now at the back 
of the hall, and the library exhibits can 
still be seen. They include a volume of 
the great Stebbins Collection of photo- 
graphs of New England nautical sub- 
jects. This is one of thirty-four volumes 
purchased in 1928 by Mr. Appleton in 
behalf of the Society. There is also one 
of the many excellent watercolor panels 
by Hattie Elliott Johnson of Portland, 
Maine, showing the Phineas Upham 


House in Melrose before restoration was 
commenced. The house was bought in 
1703. Mrs. Johnson presented these pan- 
els to the Society. 

Another item of great significance 1s 
a copy of The Country Builder’s Assist- 
ant, dated 1798, the first of the many 
books written by Asher Benjamin, in- 
fluential New England architect. The 
book was presented to us by Mr. Wil- 
liam Perry Dudley. Benjamin was re- 
putedly the designer of the Society’s Al- 
exander House, called Linden Hall, on 
Main Street in Springfield. He is also be- 
lieved to have been responsible for our 
next-door neighbor here, that is, the for- 
mer West Church across Lynde Street 
from the Otis House. We also show two 
of Benjamin’s original architectural 
drawings, one dated 1797. These are 
from a collection of Benjamin designs, 
drawings, and plans purchased by Mr. 
Appleton with funds received in response 
to an appeal made to fifty Boston archi- 
tects in I9g2l. 

Of perennial interest is a copy of the 
first edition of Thomas Chippendale’s 
The and Cabmet-Maker’s 
Director, published in 1752. This book is 
from the large collection bequeathed to 
us by Mr. Herbert Browne. 

We shall soon place on view one or 


Gentleman 


two of the great folio volumes of the fa- 
mous work called The Antiquities of 
Athens, by James Stuart and Nicholas 
Revett, also from the Herbert Browne 
Collection. ‘To this work of which publi- 
cation began in 1762 and to the buildings 
designed by its authors we owe the Greek 
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Revival both in England and America. 
Other related works from our collec- 
tions will be included. By means of these 
continuous exhibitions we plan always to 


The Chimney Corner, 





For over twenty years the restoration 
of the eighteenth-century West Parish 
Meetinghouse has been in the minds and 
hearts of both the people who live in the 
‘Town of Barnstable and those who sum- 
mer there or in neighboring Cape Cod 
communities. Two articles in the July, 
1930, issue (Vol. XXI, No. 1) of OLpb- 
Time New ENGLAND set forth some- 
thing of its history and treasures and of 
the careful study of all types of evidence, 
including measured drawings of its re- 
markable structural features, being made 
preliminary to any work on it. 

These matters have now been sum- 
marized in an illustrated booklet which 
announces the welcome news that a non- 
sectarian, non-profit has 
been organized to embark on its full res- 
toration. Among the many urging the 


corporation 


Old-Time New England 





have on view books from our library il- 
lustrating some important phase of the 
Society’s interests. 


or Fireside Companion 


importance of this project was the late 
William Sumner Appleton, who wrote: 
‘“T have no hesitancy in pronouncing the 
framework of your meetinghouse one of 
the most interesting and valuable sur- 
vivals in the country and one amply de- 
serving the most painstaking care your 
Be the 
cost of restoration what it may, you are 
justified in undertaking it.” 

Members of the Society interested to 
know more about this ancient building 
should write to The West Parish Me- 
West Barnstab 


Society can possibly put into it. 





morial Foundation, 


Viassachusetts. 


Cc, 





Miss Catharine Pierce of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has sent’ us a strip of wood 
of a dull grey color, an inch and a quar- 
ter wide by seven inches long and one- 
sixteenth inch thick. With it she sends 
the following note of explanation. 
“Dear Sir: 

Some years ago a friend brought me a 
piece of ash from an old house being torn 
down in Bridgewater, Mass. He said that 
the joints of the boarding, under the 
shingles, were all stripped with these 
withes. You probably know of this form 
of protection but in case you haven't 
heard of it I am sending in the strip 
which I have. ‘The same friend told me 
that the man who was tearing down the 
house told him that it was a tradition in 
that region that the Indians had the right 
to cut ash on any land they sold to the 
settlers. [ suppose that must have been 
for use in basket-making.” 
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American Mahogany Secretary 
from Salem 





Mellow brown color and fine 
proportions. Entirely original 








including the brasses. Circa 
1790. 43 inches long, 22 inches 
deep, 43 inches high. $625. 











Offered subject to prior sale 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


Anliquarians, fovelers, Qld and Sls nersmelhts 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 











WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. ¥ Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. § Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
4 First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





Early American 
PAINTINGS 


bought and sold 


« 
WILLIAM A. JEFFERY 
34 LaGrange St., Boston 


WANTED 


Figureheads 


Ships’ 


and other examples of 


Early American 


Woodcarvin g 


Please write details and prices to 
The Old Store on the Harbor 
Mary At is, Proprietor 


Southport, Connecticut 








NUNES SHIP-MODEL 
BUILDING COMPANY 


Readers of O/d-Time New England 
are invited to visit 

A WORKING SHIPYARD IN 
MINIATURE. See model keels actu- 
ally “laid’’ and frames built as for full-sized 
ships. We will be found working on models 
of many types, ancient and modern, in var- 
ious stages of completion or repair. 

Visitors will enjoy the accurate scale of 
all parts: rigging, winches, engines that 
work, hulls which look weathered, are 


exquisitely planked, and really float. 


Repair work on antigue models will be 
found to be of interest because it is based 


on museum research. 


35 PRESCOTT STREET 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. EAst Boston 2334 


. pieces in peirter as wellasstlyer , 
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GEBELEIN 


Ne alse Carrey ota and wuisual» 


79 ‘hestnut Street 
foot of Beacon Hill 
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BANKIN G” CONNECT. I ONS 


While we are, of course, constantly looking for new business of the 
right kind, it is never our inténtion to disturb satisfactory relations 
elsewhere. If, however, any change or increase in banking connec- 
tions is cortemplated. we would like very much to be kept in mind. 
We welconie opportunities to. discuss banking or trust matters at 
any time... 


STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
‘ “Uniow Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Officer Cor.’ Massachusetts A venue and Boylston Street 
Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street 
Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Faturanct Corporation 
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OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


| Restored —~—Cleaned— Framed 


era 


... Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 
| OVD 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Stree | Boston 16,’ Mass. 
Biss, a8 COmmonwealth Ot 108 
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The Anthoensen Press; Portland, Maine 
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